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heaven, and becoming the embodiment and the source of all that 
is morally pure and strong. Other deities, as, for example, Marduk 
and Nergal, undergo similar transformations. An interesting fact 
in the Babylonian-Assyrian religious history is the part taken by 
learned men, who edited old documents and modified old beliefs 
in the interest of later and more rational ideas ; similar tasks were 
undertaken by the Hebrew priests and prophets and the Greek 
poets and philosophers. 

The close resemblances between the Babylonian and Hebrew re- 
ligions are taken by Dr. Jastrow to show that the two were originally 
one, and that the Hebrews brought with them, in their migration 
from Mesopotamia to the West, a large part of the traditions which 
they, at a later period and in modified form, included in their 
national literature. Would the Babylonian religion have reached 
a pure monotheism if its existence had been prolonged ? It is im- 
possible to say. It was cut off untimely, and it was handicapped 
by a great pantheon ; but it would appear that Nebuchadrezzar was 
substantially a monotheist. The ethical developments of the two 
religions do not differ materially. So far as the ethical code is 
concerned, it was taken, here as in all cases, by religion from 
society, and the moral standard of Nineveh and Babylon probably 
did not differ from that of Jerusalem (though the Hebrew prophets 
paint the latter in darkest colors). The sense of sin expressed in 
the Babylonian penitential liturgies is commonly compared with 
that which we find in the Hebrew psalms. Dr. Jastrow remarks of 
the former that it is rather a sense of the deity's displeasure than 
sorrow for offence against the moral law, and the same remark 
must be made of a great part of the Hebrew psalter, though some 
late psalms rise to a higher plane. 

Dr. Jastrow's volume cannot fail to be intensely interesting to 
all who care to study the history of ancient religions. He has col- 
lected an immense mass of material, which he handles with marked 
ability. His tone is fair and judicial, and he has the gift of clear 
and fresh exposition. At the end of the book are added an index 
and an extensive bibliography. C. H. Toy. 

Harvard University. 

The State and Charity. By Thomas Mackay. London : Mac- 

millan & Co., 1898. 

That the aim of charity is not to alleviate distress, but to cure 
i t, is the key-note of this book. The only effective charity is that 
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which strikes at the cause, not that which seeks to counteract or 
remedy or modify the effect. The methods, however, which legis- 
lators and pious founders have almost invariably adopted have been 
such as to deal inadequately with the effect, while at the same time 
increasing the cause of the evil. 

The fault, according to Mr. Mackay, lies in the disregard of 
that sound economic theory which ought to underlie our practice. 
Society in its present stage of development is based upon the prin- 
ciple of contract and free exchange. These conditions have proved 
themselves the most conducive to moral and material progress. In 
such a system there is obviously no room for pauperism. The 
existence of a class with a right, born of their own incompetence, 
to maintenance at the hand of the others, is a survival from an 
earlier stage, and an incongruous element in our civilization. 

The attempts to deal with the problem of poverty in the past are 
but a chronicle of failures. The forms of relief, both legal and 
voluntary, devised by generations of statesmen, have almost in- 
variably succeeded in increasing the pauperization they were in- 
tended to cure. They have, indeed, shown themselves to be an 
effective demand for pauperism. In his second chapter, Mr. Mackay 
gives an interesting sketch of the early history of endowments, 
followed by a very clear and excellent exposition of the views 
of Turgot, and later economists on the subject. Their attacks 
on endowments in general and the revelations made by Lord 
Brougham's notable commission of inquiry produced a consider- 
able change in the public regard of charities. The chapter which 
discusses these points is perhaps the most important in the book, 
and it is with some disappointment that the reader finds that Mr. 
Mackay does not claim to offer a solution of the main problem. 
" We have at least made it clear that it is not possible to formulate 
any universally acceptable theory of charitable endowments." The 
main question is: "What useful purpose can be served by endow- 
ments in a society where for the most part wealth is distributed by 
means of the principle of private property and exchange?" 

The accumulated experience of the past leads him to the con- 
clusion that endowments are on the whole beneficial in so far as the 
goods they bestow can be enjoyed in common by a large number 
of people, and that they are pernicious in proportion as these bene- 
fits are more or less susceptible of personal appropriation. Thus, 
museums, public parks, and cathedrals may be placed at one end of 
the scale, while dole charities are an example of the worst type at 
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the other end. Between these two extremes — between the cathe- 
dral and the dole — lies the whole "debatable ground" which Mr. 
Mackay does not attempt to discuss. We have thus a clear state- 
ment of the problem, a well-reasoned economic basis of action 
and an indication of the lines on which the solution of the problem 
may be sought, but unfortunately, after this admirable clearing of 
the ground, the author refrains from giving his own solution of the 
case that he has set before us. 

The subject of endowed education is one of the most important 
issues raised by the question. Here again Mr. Mackay states the 
problem succinctly, and leaves it for the reader or *' that enlightened 
judge, the future," to decide. "The reader must in fact decide 
for himself whether education partakes more of the character of a 
cathedral or of a dole." But it seems to us that the peculiar con- 
siderations attaching to education remove it completely from the 
ordinary run of commodities, where a high standard is guaranteed by 
the forces of free competition. Mr. Mackay quotes Dr. Chalmers's 
comparison between " endowment for the relief of indigence and 
endowment for the support of literary and Christian instruction." 

" The two cases, so far from being at all alike in principle, stand 
in direct and diametric opposition to each other. We desiderate 
the latter endowment because of the languor of the intellectual 
or spiritual appetency, ... we deprecate the former endowment 
because in the strength of the physical appetency we have the 
surest guarantee that men will do their uttermost for good." 

It must be remembered that the effects of education and of the 
lack of it are among the most "cumulative" in the whole field of 
human phenomena, and that the spread of education, even on an 
uneconomic basis, in one generation, may be the only way of 
securing that enlightenment which will enable it to be successfully 
carried on, on a basis of free contract in the text. 

After a somewhat technical description of existing legislation 
with regard to trusts, the author proceeds to discuss the co-opera- 
tion between legal and voluntary agencies of relief, and gives an 
interesting sketch of the origin of charity organization. The great 
desideratum is a sufficient test for destitution, and Mr. Mackay 
insists that the adoption of the rough and drastic " Workhouse 
Test," and the gradual abolition of out-door relief are the only ways 
of dealing effectively with pauperism. The evidence adduced to 
prove the inefficiency of local administration and the mischievous- 
ness of the whole system of compulsory relief is irrefutable ; on the 
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other hand we cannot but think that he takes too hopeful a view of 
the comparative innocuousness of private charity, and of the 
moderation with which people are likely to avail themselves of it. 
In the concluding chapter Mr. Mackay draws an analogy between 
the promiscuous medical relief given in the out-patient departments 
of our great hospitals and the indiscriminate dole charity. The 
inefficiency of our system of out-door relief is now almost universally 
recognized. But there is, as Mr. Mackay points out, a new source 
of danger in the growing socialistic opinion which confuses the 
charity wherewith the state seeks to provide for its most incom- 
petent members with the first instalment of a great inheritance 
which they consider to be their due. The whole book is an ad- 
mirable criticism from the economic point of view both of linger- 
ing ancient fallacies and of the sophisms of modern socialism. It 
is matter for regret that Mr. Mackay has not given the constructive 
side of the question fuller and more systematic treatment. 

H. Reinherz. 
London. 

The Prophets of Israel : Popular Sketches from Old Testament 
History. By Carl Heinrich Cornill, Doctor of Theology, and Pro- 
fessor of Old Testament History in the University of Konigsberg. 
Translated by Sutton F. Corkran. Third edition. Chicago : 
The Open Court Publishing Company (London : Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co.), 1897. i6mo. Pp. xiv, 194. 

Professor Cornill's volume is a chatty but acute and vigorous 
sketch of the progress of prophetic thought from Amos, of the 
eight century, to the second Zechariah (Zech. ix.-xiv.), of the 
third century (as Cornill puts him), B.C. He adopts not the 
dogmatic method of W. Robertson Smith's "Prophets of Israel" 
or Duhm's "Theologie der Propheten," but the historical method 
of Darmesteter's " Prophetes d' Israel," describing the times, the 
life, and the leading thoughts of each prophet. The dates he 
gives are in general those favored by the great majority of modern 
critics. His estimate of the prophets as a body is high, but dis- 
criminating. Renan thought them amiable enthusiasts, antique 
socialists, whose main object was to secure the "poor" their 
rights ; Darmesteter holds that they have solved the social problem 
once for all, not in the modern socialistic way, but by insisting 
on earthly justice, and that Christian additions to their view (as by 
the introduction of the idea of immortality) have not been an im- 



